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THE SIXES OF SEVILLE. 
By E. C. FERNAU. 


THE “Sixes of Seville” is one of those expressions which do 
not mean what they represent, and of which the reason and 
origin are difficult or impossible to trace. In this particular 
case, the difference between the sound and the sense is very 
curious and inexplicable ; for szz means ¢en, and there remains 
no trace whatever of the origin of a custom by which ten of 
the youngest choir boys of Seville Cathedral are chosen to 
sing, dance, and play their castanets before the high altar on 
three special festivals. 

This peculiar custom now existing only in Seville, was 
formerly, according to various learned authors, practised also 
in the churches of Toledo, Yepes, and Valencia. Its origin 
is lost in the clouds of antiquity. Its survival in Seville is 
the more remarkable, as the archbishops of the diocese 
endeavoured at different periods to suppress it; notably 
towards the end of the seventeenth century. For about that 
time the “ most illustrious” and also “ most litigious” arch- 
bishop, Don Jaime de Palafox y Cardona,* tried hard to put 
it down by his own authority, but only succeeded in forcing 
an appeal to Rome from the “Cabildo,” or municipality, who 
always protected the “ Sixes,” and were in the habit of pro- 
viding for their expenses at the festival of Corpus, or when 
the kings of Spain visited the city. On royal visits it was 
customary to include the dance of the “Sixes” in the loyal 
demonstrations of welcome. 

Appealing to Rome, the “ Cabildo,” about the year 1690, 
chartered a vessel to convey the ten boys, with their chapel- 
master, to the capital of Christendom. There, in their rich 
and tasteful costume, they performed the graceful dance before 
the sovereign Pontiff, who, charmed with the youthful sweet 
seriousness of the children, declared that the ceremony con- 
tained nothing opposed to the solemnity of religious worship, 
and gave his permission for its continuance. 

Some assert that the dispute was really as to whether the 
boys should keep on their plumed hats while dancing before 
the Blessed Sacrament: others declare the permission was 
only granted until the costumes then in use should be worn 
out, and that therefore they have never been renewed entirely 
at any one time, but only piece by piece. The facts remain 
that they do dance, do keep their hats on, and that their dress 
undergone no change of form or colour from that time to 
this. 

They dance during the octave of the Conception, on the 
three days of Carnival, and besides performing in the cathedral 
during the octave of Corpus, they also join in the procession 
and dance in the Plaza before the Cabildo at this festival. 

Visitors to the city are naturally anxious to see this 
ancient and renowned dance, of which the Sevillanos are justly 
proud. Being ourselves in Seville, one Carnival a year or two 
ago we took the opportunity of witnessing what is certainly a 
very interesting survival, whether from the ancient pagan 
religious dances, or as the learned Don Juan José Bueno 
thinks, from early Christian rites alluded to by Saint Basilio, 
Saint Paulino, Saint Tomas de Villanueva, and many more 
recent fathers of the church. Some of these go so far as to 
sur the origin of religious dances to a direct revelation from 

od. 

It was a great contrast to turn from the gay and crowded 
streets and squares of Seville in the bright February afternoon, 
when carnival was in all its glory of promenade, maskers, 
music, with the showers from every side of minute morsels of 
gilt and silver, and bright coloured paper, that form a pretty 
and inoffensive substitute for the flour and “cofifetti” of 








"Celebrated for having fought more than a hundred lawsuits against the 
Cabildo,” or municipality of the city, 





Italian, and the perfumed waters of South American carnivals, 
and find ourselves in the cool dusk of the vast cathedral. 
There it is always cool, and almost always dusk. 

The worshippers were few, although a choir service was 
going on, and we were able to secure places close to the railed 
space already carpeted and furnished with six velvet-covered 
benches placed lengthwise between the high altar and the 
choir. Herc from time to time one of the “seises” would 
appear, kneel for a minute or two and return to the choir, 
where three or four of them were occupied in small services, 
such as turning the leaves of the great books of chants, 
arranging the vestments, and “incensing” the officiating 
priests, bringing up the music-desks of the cathedral musicians, 
and so forth. 

The space affording a good view of the “seises” was soon 
filled up with spectators, but not over-crowded ; and the choir 
service ended, preparations for the dance began. The string 
band took places just within the choir rails, and began 
preluding to the antiquated simple airs that have been 
handed down from generation to generation, and of which, as 
we were informed, the cathedral authorities are such jealous 
guardians, that they will not allow the music to be published. 
The musicians wear cassocks ; they form part of the cathedral 
establishment. / 

A priest in rich vestments, attended by acolytes waving 
incense and by two of the “sixes,” approached the altar, and 
after certain invocations and more incense retired behind it, 
into a small vesting or robing room. Thence presently issued 
the ten boys in their picturesque costumes. 

Four of these were fine lads of about fourteen, four more 
about eleven or twelve, and the two others could not have 
been more than eight years old. Dear solemn little fellows! 
there was no doubt that they fully appreciated the gravity of 
the occasion and their own immense importance. Not once 
did their features relax into a smile, although mothers and 
sisters were watching them in ecstasies of delight and longing 
to catch a sign of recognition. 

All were dressed exactly alike, in tunics, broad sashes, and 
short breeches, of some rich silky striped red and white stuff, 
with lace quillings at neck and wrists, white stockings, white 
shoes with red and white rosettes. Five of them wear a red 
and white rosette on the right, five on the left shoulder, hold- 
ing a band that crosses the tunic, and a similar rosette on the 
lower edge of the breeches, right or left according to the boy’s 
position in the dance: these little ornaments must be on the 
side turned to the altar when they take their places. — 

Their hats are of fine white felt lined with satin. The 
shape is peculiar. The brim is broad and round, completely 
turned up in front ; round the crown is a broad red ribbon ; a 
rich plume of white feathers rises from one side and falls over 
the crown, which is oval at the top, on the other. ais, 

The costume is most graceful and becoming, as the “seises 
certainly felt, for with all their gravity and composure they had 
an air of ineffable self-satisfaction. 

After making their genuflexions towards the altar the boys 
took their places in two lines at right angles with the altar and 
the choir : the four tallest at the corners, then the next in size, 
and the small boys in the middle of each row. Then, hat in 
hand, accompanied by the band, they sang a simple, ancient 
hymn, of which the refrain, “Sol de justicia, i ay Jesus mio! 
haunted us for many a day after. 

At the end of the first verse, putting on their hats, the lads 


' began their graceful dance, marking the time (valse-time) with 


their ivory castanets, and singing the refrain, or “ estribillo,” 
again and again. 

There was nothing in this dance that seemed profane or 
inappropriate to the surroundings. On the contrary, consist- 
ing as it does of slow and graceful “ glissades,” the arms mov- 
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ing in soft undulations as the dancers advance and retire and 
thread their quaint figures, while the white plumes waving to 
and fro seem to take a conscious part in the rythmic motion, 
the gracious solemnity of the performance is in perfect har- 
mony with the sensuous splendours of the great cathedral ; 
with the “retablo” of the high altar and its masses of gold 
and colour, with the rich hangings of velvet and gold that 
hang from the huge pillars supporting that “high embowéd 
roof,” with the “storied windows richly dight,” and with the 
many priests and canons of the choir in their lace-trimmed 
surplices and curious purple tippets. The mind is thrown 
back to the ancient times when dancing was a recognized part 
of religious service, and when even David danced before the 
ark of the Lord and was not ashamed nor thought it foolish- 
ness. 

The music of the hymns and dance is exceedingly simple 
and old-fashioned, with a strong family likeness to the 
“ Peteneras” and “ Seguidillas,” that are the delight of the 
people in the south of Spain. It consists of a short introduc- 
tion in a minor key and in common time, followed by the 
“estrivillo” and the “coplas,” or verses, both in waltz-time ; 
the “estrivillo” in the major key, the “coplas” in the minor 
of G. There is a difficulty about obtaining the correct music, 
ot which the cathedral authorities do not permit the publica- 
tion. But the music-shops have MSS. copies for sale which 
give it pretty fairly, we may suppose, for the melody is easy 
enough to retain, as our readers may see by the accompanying 
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After several intricate measures had been danced to the 
air of the “ estrivillo,” faster and louder towards the end, the 
boys suddenly ceased their evolutions, and again, hat in hand, 
sang a second verse of the hymn, following it with a repetition 
of the dance. Three times in all this was done, the perform- 
ance lasting rather more than half-an-hour, when the boys 
withdrew in procession, two by two, to the vestiary, there to 
doff their gala dress and resume their ordinary costume of 
black cloth jacket and short breeches, black shoes, stockings, 
and caps, with a red cloak for the street. 

Having ourselves been much interested in this “ Baile de 
los Seises,” we were anxious to trace its origin, and learn to 
what circumstance it owed its institution. But this we found 
to be impossible. At the Colombina Library, attached to the 
cathedral and chiefly frequented by its priests and dignitaries, 
we could discover nothing in print bearing on it, and the 
librarian assured us that nothing of the kind existed in manu- 
script, except certain entries in account-books and so forth, 
referring to it as an already-established custom. 

We enquired at all the booksellers, at the chief publishers, 
of a renowned dealer in curiosities and old books, and we 
searched the bookstalls in the “Feria” several successive 
Thursdays, in order to discover some account of its origin ; 
but in vain, for all traces of it appear to be lost. 





To the kindness of Don Manuel Peralta, the very learned 
and equally amiable representative of Costa Rica in Spain, we 
are indebted for an interesting paper by one of the literati of 
Seville, telling what little is known of the “Sixes,” and 
giving various extracts from official documents referring to 
expenses incurred for them, the moneys set apart to meet 
these, and the description of their costume, which does not 
appear to have been altered for centuries. Blue and white, 
instead of red and white, are the colours at the feast of the 
Conception, and that appears to be the only change ever made 
in the dress. 

Visitors to Seville should make a point of seeing the 
“Dance of the Sixes.” It is unique, and in the course of a 
few years will probably disappear, as so many interesting 
customs and ceremonies have already vanished from Spain in 
spite of its conservative tendencies. In the south of Spain 
there is more intense national feeling than in any other part 
of Europe ; but, as communications are opened out and the 
advancing tide of modern thought invades the country, this 
will probably lessen in force, and will sacrifice its cherished 
poetry and ancient customs on the shrine of practical utility. 
Pity that a nation cannot combine these, and so reap the full 
benefit of all its antecedents and all its progress ! 





FELICIEN DAVID AND ST. SIMONISM. 
(Continued from page 605.) 


Félicien David reached Marseilles on June 19, 1835. Here, at 
the house of M. Boisselot, his fellow-student and faithful friend, he 
performed some of the music from the Brvises d’ Orient collection. 
The select audience were greatly struck by the individuality of these 
pieces. At intervals the composer related the adventures of bis 
Eastern voyage. One of his friends, M. Théodore de Segnes, wrote 
the words of “La promenade sur le Nil,” and a chorus of Arab 
boatmen, very original in style, was inserted. 

Félicien David wished to return to Aix, and he intended spend- 
ing some time there amongst his family and the friends of his child- 
hood, but the cholera drove him away, as the plague had driven him 
from Cairo. What a pleasant duet of epidemics! He took shelter 
in the house of one of his sisters, in the village of Peyrolles, and 
there he stayed for two months. He composed during this sojourn 
a chorus and a prayer to words by M. Sylvain Saint-Etienne. The 
prayer was extremely well rendered at the church by one of the choir- 
boys, and made a great impression. 

But Paris called him to her. He expected to make himself 
known there by the Brises a@’Orient, and above all he hoped that 
his co-religionist, M. Duveyrier, would provide him with an opera- 
libretto. He arrived at the capital in the August of 1835. His first 
task was to publish his Brises @’Orient at his own cost, with his 
modest savings. He placed his music in the hands of M. Pacini, 
whose shop was next door to the Théatre-Italian, now the Opéra 
Comique. But all his hopes were most cruelly blighted. The much- 
desired libretto was not given to him, and his Brises a’Orient 
attracted no attention whatever. As a climax to his disasters the 
Théatre-Italien was burnt down, and the fire, extending to Pacini’s, 
destroyed the entire edition and the plates of the work on which he 
had relied for the establishment of his reputation. 

During this second stay in Paris, Félicien David was not, as 
regarded material things, as miserable as during the former one. 
Poverty was his fate, but it never reached the extremity which, in 
1830 and 1831, had left him several times without food for whole 
days together. He had some acquaintances, who procured him 
pupils. The proceeds of these few lessons did not amount to much. 
When the time of the vacations drew near, he was almost at his 
last resources; but again he managed to avoid the pangs of 
hunger. His greatest sorrow was in seeing his works lie in obscurity. 
Some extracts from a letter to one of his compatriots will more 
vividly express his mental condition at that period than anything 
that we could say :— 
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“Tf” he wrote, “I were obliged to judge of the merit of my 
compositions by their success, my self-gratulations would be of a 
most dismal kind; I have taken my share of them. Now I am 
working for my pleasure, because it is a necessity and a joy to me. 
God will bring my works to light when He wills. But I will never 
stoop to solicit the patronage of people who do not appreciate me. 
Am I reasonable in my pride? You speak of the glory 
which should be the constant aim of my labours, and of the pos- 
terity which shall judge me one day more favourably ; but, my dear 
friend, why desire the life of my works in the future if I myself die 
in the present? Posthumous fame is an empty word. It would 
be worth something if it could indemnify us for the ills we have 
suffered in obtaining it. 

“Thus, you see, I am altogether in the shade ; I have not the 
art of intriguing, still less of making conventional music to get into 
the good graces of the public. Every composer has his method ; 
mine, I feel, is too severe, too religious, to be popular.” 

In spite of everything, Félicien David worked hard, “ because it 
was a necessity and a joy to him,” as he says. He had completed 
his Brises d@ Orient since his return to Paris, and had made essays 
in other pianoforte pieces and in orchestral music. At this time he 
began his Symphony in F. M. Boisselot had lent him the scores of 
Beethoven’s E flat and B flat Symphonies, and he studied these 
masterpieces with all the attention and love of which he was capable, 
which is saying a great deal. Each note, more or less; each combina- 
tion of chords or of instruments; in one word, every detail was to 
him the object of assiduous meditation, of incessant examination, 
until he had discovered its meaning. 

It was in this contemplative and philosophical way that he 
mastered the essentially practical art of instrumentation, of which 
something had been taught him at the Conservatoire, where he had 
read the scores of Fidelio and Der Freischiitz. He needed no more 
to make him a consummate artist in instrumentation. 

So were spent Félicien David’s three years in Paris, working and 
thinking, giving lessons at the lowest terms, living on very little—if 
such an existence can be called living; now conquering, now 
succumbing to the despair to which he was brought by the in- 
difference of the public towards his works. He became a hater of 
mankind and almost rabid. 

One of his St. Simonian friends, M. Tourneux, a distinguished 
engineer, seeing him in this state of moral collapse, offered him a 
home, in a house near the village Igny, in the Bitore valley, about 
twelve miles from Paris. Félicien David, eager to escape from a 
world which spurned him, misanthropic and desperate, impelled also 
by the desire to meditate and work in silence, far from the bustle and 
distractions of a town life, accepted this offer with gratitude—and 
became altogether ruralized. 

Out of doors he took to gardening, and he divided his time 
between the culture of music and of the land, handling the spade or 
the pruning-knife alternately with the piano or his manuscripts. 
During the summer he had the society of his host and his wife, but 
in the winter he stayed behind alone to take care of the house and 
its contents, and especially to look after the garden. 

He lived this simple and solitary life for three years, from 1838 
to the spring of 1841, when he returned to Paris. During these 
three years he created and composed a vast amount. He completed 
his symphony in F, wrote another in E, and the first three move- 
ments of a third. He wrote the twenty-four quintets for strings, 
called Les Saisons. These quintets, in which melodic forms are in 
the ascendant, though delicate effects of scientific treatment and of 
fastidious instrumentation are not wanting, mark an era in the history 
of chamber-music, and introduce a type more melodious and less 
laboured than that of the great masters of the German school. They 
will yet make their triumphant way ; until now they have not been 
judged according to their merits, except by a small number of 
connoisseurs. 

He also wrote, while in the country, airs for violoncello and 
piano, two nonets for brass instruments—namely, two cornets and 
four cors-4-pistons, two trombones, and an ophicleide—and a great 
many romances and songs, among which may be mentioned Le 
Chibouck, L’Egyptienne, La Réverie, Grande Océan, La Penste des 
Morts, Les Adieux & Charence, and La Pluie, since transformed by 
the poetical spirit of publishers into Za Rosée. 





Félicien David's retirement to the country had not been absolute 
and the obscurity which had spread its veil around his name and 
his works began to lift. By July, £838, his symphony in F had 
been performed ten times at the concerts of the Rue St. Honoré, and 
was favourably received by connoisseurs. 

‘These concerts of the Rue St. Honoré, conducted by a genial and 
talented musician—no other than M. Valentino—had the disadvantage 
of being established too soon, before the development of public 
taste for great instrumental works. Every evening there could be 
heard there, for one franc, the symphonies of Beethoven, Mozart, 
and Haydn ; financially they were not a success, artistically they 
sowed seed the fruits of which only appeared much later. Better 
late than never, at any rate. But it would amount to taking part 
in the fatality which weighs so heavily upon the pioneers of civilization, 
were we to abstain from trumpeting forth their names and deeds for 
the gratitude of a forgetful world. 

In 1839, the nonet in F for brass instruments was played two or 
three times at the Musard Concerts, where it realized a succes a’estime. 
This work was dependent upon virtuost of the first rank, and would 
have become more popular had it been within the powers of ordinary 
executants. 

The want of artistic sympathy, which had brought Félicien David 
away from Egypt, led him to fly from his retirement at Igny nearly 
once a week ; he used to start at three or four o’clock in the morning 
on foot, and directed his steps to his friend Boisselot’s house in Paris; 
here he chatted, played his new compositions, talked of the new 
works in hand, his plans and intentions, received encouragement and 
advice, and noted the effect of his music; then, refreshed by this 
outpouring of sympathy, he left at eight or nine o’clock at night, in 
all seasons and in all weathers, to walk the twelve miles or so back to 
his dwelling-place. His way led him through mud, snow, and brush- 
wood, wherein he sometimes got entangled and thrown; but neither 
these accidents nor the fatigue of such a journey prevented him from 
repeating it eight days afterwards. It is well to be cut off from one’s 
fellows, it brings out one’s love for them. Besides, he still had a few 
faithful pupils, and he took advantage of his presence in the town to 
give them lessons. ‘The slender remuneration was a necessity to him 
for he could not be utterly dependent on his hosts. 

Besides visiting his friend Boisselot,; Félicitn David took the 
opportunity, when in town, of attending the chamber-music practices 
of M. Armingand, who every Thursday brought together several of 
his colleagues in Valentino’s band. ‘The composer submitted to 
them his earlier quintets which were executed and much appreciated. 
M. Armingand and his comrades playfully commissioned him to write 
a new quintet every week. This, it need not be said, he never failed 
to execute, and thus was composed the greater number of the pieces 
called Seasons. 

One of these deserves special comment. While a quartet by 
Beethoven was being played at Mr. Armingand’s, a man in the yard 
constantly used a pump, which creaked out the notes G, F¥, and D. 
After storming and swearing at the disturbing pump-cry, the artists 
changed their tactics, and laughingly insisted on the composer pro- 
viding a quintet on the motive of the pump’s creaking for the 
following week. He obeyed, and the happy brilliancy of the ex- 
ecution of this work may be imagined ; the dryness of the subject 
being concealed by the elaboration of the details. 

Tired of solitary life, he left the country and established himself 
in a room in Paris. Here he wrote the fourth movement of his 
E flat symphony, one of his most charming works ; he also wrote 
songs and melodies which were collected and published in 1842, by 
Maurice Schlesinger. 

He used one of Erard’s little pianos of five and a half octaves, 
such as can still be seen at old furniture shops. It had been given 
to him by one of his country neighbours, M. de Planey, an excellent 
man, who had often assisted him at critical moments. 

The twilight which now glimmered upon his name and his musical 
works, was favourable to him in his professional character. He 
found other pupils who paid him moderately well. He received six 
francs for his lessons to Chaillot. Chaillot was his California. 

In 1842, he moved into chambers in No, 17, Rue Fontaine, 
St. George. He was more comfortable : he was able to buy a piano, 
paid for by monthly instalments of fifteen francs out of the proceeds of 
his teaching. He composed the favourite air Les Hirondelles; some 
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of his works were engraved, but added nothing to his income, as he 
almost always handed over his compositions to the Parisian publishers, 
gratis, in the hope that their publication would hasten the popularity 
of his name. As for glory, he put off the idea for better days. 

In addition to his lessons and his original work, he applied 
himself to the grateful task of copying all the parts of his Symphony 
in E flat, of some choruses, and other works which he wished to have 
performed at a grand concert. He hoped to give this concert at the 
Conservatoire, on December 1, 1843 ; but he was unable to surmount 
the obstacles which were opposed to the realization of this plan, 
which was therefore put off for a whole year. 

Though the Parisian publishers accepted his compositions without 
paying him, Fortune was sometimes more kind. One day, she 
appeared before him in the shape of Benaci, the music publisher 
of Lyons. She bought of him, and without great airs of 
patronage, which doubled the favour, Les Hirondelles, La Réverie, 
and the waltz tune, called Za /ensée, for the sum of seventy-five 
francs, or twenty-five francs each piece. These pieces, without 
counting the Réverie, which was never as popular as it deserved to 
be, realized enormous profits for their new proprietors, when they 
were resold by Benaci, after the success of Le Désert. 

Yet, that day on which Felicien David exchanged his MS. of 
Les Hirondelles, La Réverie, and La Pensée for the unexpected sum of 
seventy-five francs, was one of the happiest days of his life, and as it 
were the dawn of that upon which Ze Desert burst forth ; he had at 
last the proof that his music was of some commercial value. 


(Zo be continued.) 








Reviews, 


THE MUSICIAN.* 


The fifth instalment of Mr. Ridley Prentice’s instructive series, 
“The Musician,” is fully equal to its predecessors, and, indeed, sur- 
passes them in attractiveness, inasmuch as it is intended for more 
advanced pupils, and therefore allows of more interesting examples 
being dealt with. The object of these little volumes is to help piano- 
forte students in acquiring, by means of study and analysis of the 
pieces they play, some insight into musical form. A better object 
it would be difficult to imagine ; for intellectual and practical exercises 
thus assist one another, and while the hand gains subtlety, the mind 
is enlightened. The present volume contains careful analyses of 
many pieces from many schools, beginning with Beethoven’s A flat 
Sonata and including works by Bach, Scarlatti, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn, Sterndale Bennett, Chopin, Heller, and Liszt. It will be seen 
that Mr. Ridley Prentice does not pin his faith to one style of art ex- 
clusively, and he is quite as willing and as able to expound the formal 
principle of Liszt’s Soirée de Vienne, No. 6, as of Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in E, Book II., No. g. It has been the author’s intention 
that each volume should be complete in itself, and he is therefore 
compelled to repeat information which, although new, perhaps, to 
the readers of the first grade, is perfectly familiar to those of the 
fifth. A player, for example, expected to deal with any of the pieces 
above referred to, need scarcely be told “‘a semitone is the interval 
from any key on the pianoforte to that next it, whether black or 
white.” This, however, if a fault, is one on the right side, for even 
advanced players are too frequently quite ignorant of the rudiments 
of theory. We cordially recommend Mr. Ridley Prentice’s useful 
little volumes to our readers. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF VOCAL POWER.+ 


The Rev. J. B. Sandlands’s interesting and useful little treatise, 
although not written for musical readers, trenches sufficiently on 
musical ground to call for a brief notice in our columns. The 
author has made special studies on the subject of stammering, 
and of the various cures of that most painful defect which have 


* “The Musician, a Guide for Pianoforte Study in Six Grades.” Grade V. By 
Ridley Prentice. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

t ‘* How to develop general Vocal Power and Cure Stammering and Defective 
Speech.” By J. B. Sandlands, Vicar of Brigstock. Sampson, Low, Marston & Co. 











been tried with more or less success. Amongst the causes of 
stammering the reader will be surprised to find “a vicious dis- 
position” placed first. This is rather hard upon the poor stam- 
merers, who, in addition to being made fun of by heartless and 
stupid persons, will in future be looked upon with suspicion by the 
virtuous. ‘‘ How does this vicious disposition operate ?” enquires the 
reverend gentleman, and replies, “The stammerer, in this case, is 
conscious of his fault, and it is ever present with him. He fears to 
be discovered.” According to this, stammerers cannot at least 
be very hardened criminals. We should think that the greatest 
cheats and the gayest deceivers are the most glib-tongued of persons, 
whose vocal organs are not subject to any spasms for conscience sake. 
But this by the way. His method of cure our author bases upon 
the fact that even the worst stammerers can sing with perfect fluency ; 
he therefore advises them, whether gifted with a singing voice or not, 
to recite poems and phrases in a kind of monody, one verse, for 
example, on the low F, another on the C, a third on the high 
G sharp. Alliteration’s artful aid, also, is largely called in, and a few 
of the examples invented for the purpose are so good that they may 
possibly supersede some old-established favourites. We quote two 
specimens ; one on account of its excellent moral teaching, the other 
because it seems to imply that the great Duke of Marlborough fought 
with Turks or Mamelukes, a fact not previously known to historians : 
—Example 1. “Fie, Fanny, fie! forfeited figs, freely forfeited, for 
feeble folks, should in fine fingers find first for forty-five feeble folks a 
full fill.” Example 2. “‘ Marlborough managed in a most magnificent 
manner to mar by military manoeuvres the mischievous machinations 
of a marvellous multitude of malicious mounted Mamelukes, mer- 
curially and malevolently menacing his merry men” 

Cases and cures so curiously conceived and so carefully con- 
sidered cannot but command the careful consideration of the curious. 


CHURCH AND ORGAN MUSIC. 


An “ Office for the Holy Communion,” in the key of G, by the 
Rev. D. J. Mackey, is published by Novello & Co. It contains an 
effective Creed, a very good Sanctus, and a not very interesting 
Gloria, and is written with some knowledge of composition and in a 
thoroughly popular style. 

Of “Four Tunes to Popular Hymns” (London Music Co.), by 
the same composer, the best is that to “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
Strictly speaking, there are three hymn tunes and one double chant 
of conventional character. 

The name “Choral March” is applied to a work for the organ by 
the same composer (London Music Co.), for no very evident reason. 
It consists of a good subject in A minor, cleverly and simply treated, 
and has a trio in F, in four-part harmony. It has the advantage of 
being very easy. 


PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN MUSIC. 


The second of “Three Pieces for the Pianoforte,” by Charles 
Hoby (Augener), is a Scherzo in B flat, of bright and original 
character, requiring considerable refinement and taste for its proper 
execution. The influence of Schumann is apparent, but only to an 
extent that is praiseworthy. 

A “ Marche Cremonese,” perhaps by the same composer (J. Charles 
J. Hoby, published by the London Music Co.), provides a useful 
exercise for elementary students of the violin. It is for three violins, 
with pianoforte accompaniment, and the stringed instruments never 
quit the first position. It is extremely effective, and should be very 
acceptable in school and violin classes. 

Parts IX, X, and XI of Mr. J. M. Fleming’s “ Practical Violin 
School for Home Students” (L. Upcott Gill), contain excellent 
explanations of and exercises upon the following sub-divisions of the 
art :—Double stopping, harmonics, the various “‘ positions,” syncopa- 
tions, and different varieties of bowing. The publication is of very 
great use and should be widely encouraged. 


NEW SONGS. 


Messrs. Ascherberg & Co. send “ My soul has been sleeping,” a 
highly effective though not very original song, by Sydney Smith, set 
to some impassioned words by Miss Amy Layard ; “The pride of the 
troop,” a song of the conventional military-sentimental type, but 
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happily ending in a satisfactory manner, by Ivan Caryll; and “ True 
Britons all,” by Inga Lxxxx (sic), a patriotic song of the simplest con- 
struction, and of the usual unimpeachably loyal character. As usual, 
too, a change of rhythm entirely destroys what continuity it might 
otherwise have possessed. 

Two songs, the words and music of which are by George Challis, 
are published by John Heywood. The author appears to be variously 
gifted, for a novel by him is advertised on the back of both songs, 
but as a musician we fear he has not a brilliant career before him. 
“Vainly the heart” is more or less pathetic, and “I watched the day” 
contains some attempt at dramatic writing, but both are hopelessly 
commonplace, though the words of the latter song are fairly good and 
original. 

Bi Submission” is a quasi-religious song with ad libitum accom- 
paniments for organ or harmonium, composed and published by 
Henry Klein. The casual listener is disappointed after the first bar, 
from which he was led to expect a familiar nocturne of Chopin’s, but 
he may be interested in spite of his regret. It is not very profound, 
but will become no doubt widely popular in its own form, or as a solo 
for cornet. “The Land of Song,” by Franz Leideritz (same pub- 
lisher), is a graceful melody of light and airy character, at the close 
of which the meaning of the words has been entirely overlooked. 
Until the last verse it is extremely good. 

“ Berceuse,” by J. Charles J. Hoby (Weekes & Co.), is an effective 
little song with violoncello or violin obbligato ad /ibitum. It is ex- 
tremely easy to sing and to play. 

Mr. Arnold Kennedy, the composer of “The Lover’s Appeal” 
(Stanley Lucas), must be congratulated upon the choice of very 
beautiful words, by Sir Thomas Wyatt, the spirit of which, moreover, 
is well rendered by the music. The treatment of the song is strictly 
strophical, the same melody being repeated in each of the three 
stanzas, with little variation, if we except the last, where a brief refer- 
ence to the major key is effectively introduced. The declamation 
leaves little to be desired, if we except perhaps the line “That hath 
given thee my heart,” where the metrical and the musical accents are 
at variance. 


DANCE MUSIC. 


The “ Oatlands Park Waltz” (vocal) is an effusion by Hall Hem- 
ming, published by Henry Klein. As a dance-tune it has no preten- 
sions to any degree of attention, as it is commonplace and laboured, 
while the doggerel appended to it is below contempt, save in the light 
of an hotel advertisement. 








Occasional Hotes. 





We shall publish in our next number the first instalment 
of an important and interesting article on the “ History of a 
Phrase,” from the pen of Sir George Grove. 


In the lowest depth of the silly season, a French contem- 
porary devotes part of its valueless space—a world too wide 
for its shrunk matter—to the subject of sneezing at theatres. 
How is it, it asks, that actors and singers are able to control a 
contortion of the muscles which is absolutely spontaneous 
and does not depend upon the will? This profound problem, 
after some scientific reasoning, our contemporary leaves 
unsolved and turns its attention to the other side of the 
subject, perhaps we should say, of the footlights, by offering 
some extremely wise saws on the sneezing nuisance amongst 
the audience, without, however, giving any kind of advice as 
to how that nuisance is to be abated. , 

In connection with the latter point, the author of the 
article makes a remark which irresistibly proves him to be an 
Irishman, although he writes remarkably good French. “These 
little noises,” he says, “like coughing, sneezing, whispered 
conversation, and upset footstools, greatly annoyed Wagner. 
He insisted upon his works being listened to in absolute 








silence, wherefore he turned out the lights”; which reminds 
one of the villain in the ancient farce who exclaims: 


“Ha! if the fitful glimmer of the moon 
Does not deceive me, I hear steps approaching.” 


In some remarks on the Gloucester Festival the Boston 
Traveller regrets that the English custom of giving native 
talent a chance at these provincial gatherings has not as yet 
made its way to America, and its statement is strikingly con- 
firmed by the programme of the forthcoming Worcester Festi- 
val (Worcester, U.S., be it understood) at which the programme 
will be made up of five works, four by German composers, and 
one, The Redemption, by a Frenchman; America being, in 
familiar phrase, nowhere. The question is, has America the 
right to be anywhere? in other words, has it produced any 
composers worthy of being heard by the side of Handel, 
Gounod, Rubinstein, or Max Bruch? We by no means wish 
to answer that question in the negative, and are unable to 
answer it in any way from want of knowledge. The names 
of a few American musicians are vaguely known in this 
country, but their works are more or less a blank, and should 
certainly not be judged by the wretched “ American concerts,” 
which were given in London a season or two ago. 





The excellent baritone, Mr. Ludwig, of Carl Rosa memory, 
besides taking the Americans by storm has also taken one 
American out of the water, and a “ Detroit newspaper man,” 
of all people in the world. We are not informed whether the 
individual referred to was a musical critic, in which case Mr. 
Ludwig’s heroism would assume the highest forms of Christian 
virtue and humanity. We know of some musical critics who 
had better not rely upon being pulled out of the water by 
singers and composers, when they contemplate a long swim 
half-a-mile out at sea with a strong ebb-tide running. 


St. Louis is to experience some loud rejoicings at the 
end of this month, as a large number of brass bands are 
pledged to meet together there during the conclave of Knights 
Templars. The various bands are one day to combine with 
Gilmore’s in a grand charity concert. No less than 3000 
instruments will be employed simultaneously in blowing an 
ill wind to do some institute good. The “Young America” 
Polka will be given with 100 cornets ; the survivors among 
the audience will have a chance of listening to the “ Pilgrims’ 
Chorus” from / Lombardi with 200 trombones ; and the final 
and fatal blow will be dealt to those who are too exhausted 
to crawl out of earshot—which would mean a crawl of several 
miles—by the “ Anvil Chorus” with 200 anvils and two bat- 
teries of artillery. The American Musician is responsible for 
the facts about the cornets, trombones, guns, and anvils, and 
the sketch of the programme. 


It appears that Liszt’s remains after all will not be 
allowed to rest in the hallowed ground of Bayreuth. A 
telegram published in a daily paper states, that Princess Witt- 
genstein and Madame Wagner, have consented to the 
removal of the body to Pesth, in case the Hungarian Govern- 
ment should make a formal demand. Princess Wittgenstein, 
it may be remembered is the executrix of Liszt’s will dated 
Weimar, August 16, 1861, and is sole heiress ; a certain sum 
for the benefit of his two daughters having previously been 
deposited with the Paris house of the Rothschilds. The 
musical legacy is said to consist solely of the oratorio 
Stanislaus and the “School of Pianoforte playing,” in which 
the composer had been engaged for many years. In addition 
to this, the interesting memorials, presents from princes, 
pianos, autographs and the like, preserved: in the little house 
where Liszt lived at Weimar, should be mentioned. 
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EEDS TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, OcrToBER 13, 
14, 15, and 16, 1886. 
ConpDuUCcTOR—SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
PRINCIPAL VOCALISTs.—Madame Albani, Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Anna 


Mr. Iver McKay, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. Frederick King, Mr. Watkin Mills, 
Mr. Brereton, and Mr. Santley. 
BAND and CHORUS of 440 Performers. 
Organist—Dr. Wm. Spark. Principal First Violin—Mr. J. T. Carrodus. 
Chorus-Master—Mr. Alfred Broughton. 


s. d. 

SINGLE TICKET—Morning—Front Seats and Gallery, Reserved ... I I 0 
” ” Evening— ” ” > per o15 0 

‘ss ss Morning—Second Seats, Reserved ; «« 19280! °6 

a Evening— aN a ; Oi: 7516 


” 7 see 
TICKETS, PLANS, and DETAILED PROGRAMMES are NOW READY, 
All applications must be accompanied by a remittance for the full amount of the 

Tickets required. 
All communications to be addressed, 
Ald. FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
Festival Office, Centenary Street, Leeds, Sept. 10, 1886. 


RURY LANE—Avucustus Harris, Lessee and Manager.—A 
RUN OF LUCK. Every Evening at 7.45. Written by Henry Pettitt 
and Augustus Harris. 


A RUN OF LUCK AT DRURY LANE in which the following 
powerful company will appear: Mesdames Alma Murray, K. Compton, 
M. A. Victor, Edith Bruce, M. Daltra, L. Rachael, and Sophie Eyre; J. G. 
Grahame, William Rignold, Harry Nicholls, E. W. Gardiner, John Beauchamp, 
Arthur Yates, Victor Stevens, Basil West, and Charles Cartwright. 


RUN OF LUCK, at DRURY LANE.—Every Evening at 

7.45-—Scenery by Henry Emden, Properties by Fred. Labhart, Machinery 
by James Skinner, and Incidental Music by Oscar Barrett. The whole produced 
under the direction of Augustus Harris. 














RUN OF LUCK, at DRURY LANE.—In consequence of 

numerous applications and the nightly overflowing houses, Mr. Augustus 
Harris has decided to givea MORNING PERFORMANCE of this wonderfully 
successful drama SATURDAY NEXT, at Two. 








NoTICcE TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 oclock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
Matiett & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address : “ ASMAL,” London. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE MusicaL WorLD 
ts now reduced to 17s. 6d. per annum (payable in advance). 
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A NEW COMPOSER. 


IF, among the crowd of so-called composers who are con- 
tinually trying to force themselves and their works upon 
the notice of the public, there were found a creative 
genius who should be peculiar enough to wish to hide his 
light under a bushel, he would have ample opportunity for 
doing so. But although the quantity and quality of English 
musicians has vastly increased and improved in the last few 
years, we have not yet so many earnest workers in the field of 
composition that we can afford to lose sight of any, who from 
constitutional modesty, or any other reason, refrain from the 
usual methods of obtaining publicity. Mr. Charles Thane, 
the composer to whose work our attention has been lately 
directed, has indeed, on one occasion ventured upon the ordeal 
of a public performance ; nis dramatic cantata, The last Sigh 
of the Moor, was given in St. James’s Hall by the South 
London Choral Association, on April 21, 1885, and its 
reception was of an extremely favourable kind. Some time 
after the performance, the work was published by Swan & Co,, 








so that it may be presumed that the author intends to quit 
his retirement, at least to some extent. The composition, 
upon which alone such fame as he at present enjoys, is based, 


es | is inspi historical incident related b: i 
Williams, Madame Patey, Miss Damian, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, | - inspired by = d by Washington 


Irving in his “Tales of the Alhambra,” in the following 
passage :—“ Emerging from the ravine, and passing by the 
Puerta de los Molinos (the Gate of the Mills), I issued forth 
upon the public promenade called the Prado, and pursuing the 
course of the Xevil, arrived at a small Moorish Mosque, now 
converted into the Hermitage or Chapel of San Sebastian. 
A tablet on the wall relates that on this spot, Boabdil sur- 
rendered the keys of Granada to the Castilian Sovereigns. 
From thence I rode slowly across the Vega, toa village where 
the family and household of the unhappy king awaited him, 
for he had sent them forward on the preceding night from the 
Alhambra, that his mother and wife might not participate in 
his personal humiliation, or be exposed to the gaze of the 
conquerors. Following the route of the royal exiles, I arrived 
at the foot of a chain of barren and dreary heights forming 
the skirt of the Alpuxarras Mountains. From the summit of 
one of them, the unfortunate Boabdil took his last look at 
Granada; it bears a name suggestive of his sorrows, “La 
Guestra de las Lagrimas” (the Hill of Tears). Beyond it a 
sandy road winds across a rugged, cheerless waste, doubly 
dismal to the unhappy monarch, as it led to exile. I spurred 
my horse to the summit of a rock where Boabdil uttered his 
last sorrowful exclamation, as he turned his eyes from taking 
their farewell gaze: it is still denominated “E] ultimo Suspiro 
del Moro” (the last Sigh of the Moor). It was here, too, that 
his affliction was embittered by the reproach of his mother, 
Ayxa, who had so often assisted him in times of peril, and 
had so vainly sought to instil into him her own resolute spirit. 
“You do well,” said she, “to weep as a woman over what you 
could not defend as a man.” 

The librettist has adhered closely to this account of 
the incident, adding, however, to the speech of Ayxa-la- 
Horra a rejoinder by Zoraida, the favourite wife of the 
conquered king, in which she comforts her husband and 
reproaches his mother. There is noattempt at bringing about 
a dramatic dénotiment ; the finale of the work is formed by 
the triumphant exclamations of the victorious Spaniards, 
whose vindictive and fanatical cries have played an important 
part throughout the single scene in which the story is related. 
A novel and striking feature appears in the overture, in the 
shape of a song for tenor solo, allotted to the character of a 
(presumably modern) peasant, and describing the historical 
associations connected with the place called by the name that 
is taken for the title of the composition. In the overture itself 
two themes are prominent, and these may be regarded as the 
leading themes of the drama, One is the wailing phrase after- 
wards associated with the defeated Moorish people, and the 
other, a chorale-like subject, representative of the persecuting 
Christians by whom they have been conquered. The themes 
are well devised, and considerable power of characterization 
is shown in the treatment of the dramatic contrast which they 
bring before the mind. Their musical development is exceed- 
ingly skilful, but the overture suffers more than perhaps any 
other part of the work from a peculiarity which strikes us at 
the outset, and which we may be allowed to call the com- 
poser’s besetting sin: it is his tendency to change the time 
and character of his movements a good deal oftener than is 
necessary or desirable. The constant change of the rhythmic 





structure produces, not an agreeable variety, as it is no doubt 
intended to do, but a feeling of restlessness. There is no 
want of sustained power in the composer, for one or two of 
the numbers show a very remarkable degree of this important 
quality, which makes its absence in such a place as the over- 
ture all the more to be regretted. The funereal march which 
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succeeds the overture, leading to the entry of the weary fugi- 
tives, might well be double its present length ; but if we are 
to be content with what we have got, we must admit that it 
is exceedingly effective. The lament of the Moors leads into 
Boabdil’s song; “O fairest land,” the words of which are set 
with a care for their rhythmic character that is all too rare, 
The few notes allotted in its course to the chorus are very 
telling, and the scene altogether is extremely interesting. It 
leads without a break into the most elaborately-constructed 
number of the work, in which the Spaniards are heard exult- 
ing in their victory, and invoking the aid of Heaven. Here 
the somewhat fragmentary style in which the composer is so 
prone to indulge appears to the best advantage, for each group 
of the chorus is well identified and independent of the rest. 
The Spanish element is divided into choruses of women, 
priests, and soldiers, of which the priests have the most im- 
portant part to play, and the most elaborate music to sing. A 
short imitative passage, “ Be your sins as black as night is,” 
forms an exceedingly good introduction to the hymn in which 
all the Spaniards join, “O Lord, Thy strength be with our 
hand,” and this is in turn followed by the combination of all 
the three groups of the chorus. From the bright C major of 
the hymn, a very clever transition is made to the key of G 
sharp minor, in which is set the solo and chorus expressive of 
the Moorish lamentation. This section is built on one of the 
chief subjects of the overture, and is thoroughly characteristic 
and very well sustained. It is none the worse because the 
influence of Berlioz is to be traced. News is brought that the 
conqueror has refused to allow the Moors to depart to their 
native land, and the followers of Boabdil are with difficulty 
prevented from making a hopeless resistance to their fate. 
The reproaches now uttered by Ayxa are echoed by the 
Moors in a striking passage of ensemble writing, which leads 
into the fervent assurances of Zoraida’s fidelity to her husband. 
This, which may be considered as the climax of the whole, is 
excellently conceived, and executed with great power; the 
wife’s confidence restores that of Boabdil’s followers, and even 
his mother is moved to the somewhat contradictory statement, 
“My ruthless hatred now is ended.” The quartet and chorus 
which succeed are of no common order of merit ; they show 
real dramatic power and great musical skill, and the resump- 
tion of the march is exceedingly good. The Moors 
may be supposed to continue their weary journey, for the 
ensemble dies away at the close, the work being brought to 
an end by the delivery of another choral subject of an ecclesi- 
astical character, by the Spanish priests, to the words, “ Deus 
autem noster in ccelis quacunque voluit fecit. Simulacra 
gentium argentum et aurum opus hominum.” * 

By the kindness of the composer, we have had an oppor- 
tunity for the perusal of the full score of a work which is still 
in MS., namely, a cantata built upon the story of Cymon and 
Iphigenia. The incident is sufficiently attractive to have 
inspired no less august a person than the President of the 
Royal Academy, whose pictorial treatment of the subject 
will be fresh in the minds of many readers. The libretto is 
founded upon one of Boccaccio’s most popular and most 
beautiful stories in Zhe Decameron, the incidents of 
which are reproduced, with some omissions and modifica- 
tions necessitated by the dramatic form. The composer 
shows his originality in the very opening of the work, 
by using the full orchestra, including beside the usual com- 
plement of trombones, two cornopeans and cymbals, to 
accompany the first chorus, a well developed and very spirited 
number, in which Cymon is upbraided for his lack of interest 
in the ordinary pursuits of his fellows. This scene is sustained 
with great power, and the trio which succeeds it, allotted to 
the young man and his father and mother, is admirably 
written. The transition to Scene II. might with advantage be 





lengthened, but as it stands it is not ineffective. Iphigenia is 
discovered with her maidens, and a very skilfully orchestrated 
Andante Pastorale \eads to a lullaby for chorus, which, with 
its harp accompaniment, and by reason of its taking character, 
will probably prove one of the most pleasing numbers in the 
work. 

At its close, Cymon’s horn is heard in the distance, and 
allusion is made to the theme of the opening chorus, which is 
used in some measure as a leading motive representative 
of the hero. An extremely melodious and well-written 
instrumental passage, in which a part for viola d’amore is 
included and given a prominent share, follows the discovery 
of the sleeping maiden, and a few words sung in her sleep, 
lead to the dialogue between the two principal characters. 
The working up of this duet into a love-duet of the most 
passionate kind is exceedingly clever, and shews a distinct 
advance in the matter of sustaining power, from the level 
attained in Zhe Last Sigh of the Moor. It is really im- 
passioned, ard has the spontaneity which marks so few of 
the ordinary productions of the kind. By way of interlude a 
contralto solo appears, in which is related the change that has 
passed over the once apathetic swain. The chief interest of 
this number is in its orchestral treatment, which is exceedingly 
skilful. It leads to a scena for Iphigenia, in which she bewails 
the absence of her lover in somewhat conventional terms. A 
short chorus serves as it were to shift the scene to the mar- 
riage feast, for it appears that the maiden is to be given to 
Gerontio. The nuptial rejoicings afford an opportunity for 
the exhibition of every orchestral resource, and it’ must be 
confessed that the composer has risen to the occasion. The 
march with which the scene opens is effective in the best 
sense, and the waltz that succeeds it is very bright, though a 
more appropriate dance-measure might surely have been 
found. When the pageant is over Gerontio proves himself, 
in a song of some considerable extent, a jealous coward, from 
whom Iphigenia is quite justified in trying to escape. She 
invokes the aid of her lover, who, in a fight as short as that in 
which Parsifal overcomes the lovers of the flower-maidens, 
delivers her from her bridegroom’s power. The presence 
of the hero’s parents on the scene of destruction is not 
quite easy to account for, but the quartet in which they 
take pait is none the less musically interesting for that reason. 
The final ensemble is extremely good, and forms a fitting 
conclusion to a work of no ordinary merit. It is thoroughly 
satisfactory to see that in his later work Mr. Thane has freed 
himself almost entirely from the tendency to change the 
rhythm and character of his material on every opportunity, so 
that a great advance in repose has been made. So great a 
degree of originality in conception and treatment alike is a 
quality as welcome as it is rare, and the power and ease dis- 
played in both compositions should ensure for him the attain- 
ment of no mean position among English musicians. We 
should add that effective pianoforte arrangements of both 
The last Sigh of the Moor and Cymon and Iphigenia have been 
made by Mr. Windeyer Clark. 

J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, 
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THE SWAN. 
By THEODORE DE BANVILLE. 
(Continued from page 602.) 


Two Parisian centuries—or, in other words, a fortnight—had gone 
by since we pressed our last kiss on Daniel’s icy brow. 
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On a May evening, just ere nightfall, I was wandering along the 
banks of the lake d’Enghien. It reflected a sky of purple, copper- 
tint, and flame. Suddenly I was enchanted by a wondrous and un- 
earthly song. The overflowing brilliancy of its triumphant harmony 
seemed to me to disclose through the rent skies a vision of those 
diamond and sapphire palaces where ever-young desire dwells in 
eternal union with immortal Psyche, under the blessing of benignant 

ods. : 
¥ In this wild hymn, so brilliantly and rapturously sustained, there 
was yet something of sadness, as in the utterness of joy, and some- 
thing of calm, as in a triumph won at last. I was still too far 
away from the singer to distinguish the words; but the voice had 
already filled me with proud content, as if I had drunk a strengthen- 
ing and generous cordial. 

At last, guided by the voice, I reached the spot whence it was 
pouring forth its strenuous song, and I saw that the singer was a 
wounded dying swan. 

In its side gaped a circular wound, which seemed to have been 
made by a bullet ; and on its soft, snowy plumage was a great clot of 
blood. Blood, too, was at its feet and all around. The noble bird 
despairingly stretched forth its neck and tried in vain to spread 
its wings. Its eye was fixed on the red darkness of the sky, and it 
was singing its death-song. 

“Then, my dear Giacomelli, thanks to your teaching, I could 
listen and thoroughly understand the words it sang. I listened in 
silence while the wavelets of the wind-fanned lake gave back from 
time to time a vague soft murmuring reply.” 

The Swan sang, “ Welcome Death, whose soft touch is already on 
my shuddering plumes. Oh, Liberatress! lay on me thy cold kiss. 
Fan me with thy cool, refreshing breath, and steep my heavy eyes 
with peaceful sleep ; for long enough have I lived in this dismal, vul- 
gar world, which feels no longer the sway of music, and where words 
of folly and of hatred are uttered under the light of the pure stars. 
Ah, long ago the Swans were happy. They flocked through the 
azure heaven, and their wings bore them singing through space ; but 
now, grown like the men around us, we have lost the heavenly gift— 
the craving for the infinite, the glory of flight. Our wings fall lifeless 
by our sides, and we sing no more till thou, Death, comest to hear 
our liberated voice, as it hails thee, oh comrade, tender mother, 
kindly nurse.” 

“The swans were happy in the waters of Mincio, and when they 
spread their sails on the marshes of Mantua, and when they bore the 
name of Varus in glory to the stars. Still happier when they were 
wont to float upon the sacred rivers by whose banks the sons of 
Orpheus woke the mighty lyre. In the silver flood of Eurotas, where 
white Leda bathed. Alas! the swans’ eggs laid about the borders of 
the lake d’Enghien, will never hatch a Helen or a Clytemnestra. 
From them no Castor and Pollux will ever come. What should the 
wrestler and the horseman do amid this race of anemic Parisians, 
whose paleness shames the whiteness of our wings?” 

“Swans have been gods and poets; they have lived among heroes 
and masters of the lyre. But now in slavery on a ridiculous lake, we 
watch the shop-keeper taking his outing, architects, wit-sellers who 
have no wit; and so I hail thee, Death, and bless the gaping wound 
some fool has made in me with his clumsy shot from a saloon pistol. 
And now dark night that wrappest my glad eyes, bear me away! 
Let us begone. Let us escape from this absurd landscape, and let 
us go to the vast ether of souls and winged things, where all is born 
again in the dark womb of all-victorious, mysterious Love.” 

So sang the swan, and at that very moment I observed a couple 
of lovers coming towards me. They were a modern Romeo and Juliet, 
—a young man and a young woman who seemed wrapt in mutual 
adoration to the extent permitted by our present fashion, that is to 
say not at all. To be quite accurate I should even say that both 
seemed filled with the most friendly coolness, the tenderest indiffer- 
ence. But it would have been hard to find a prettier couple, or one 
whose fashionable elegance was more strictly perfect. I may as well 


tell you at once that it was the beautiful Caroline Aspe, and the 
banker Edmund Loriol, the charming murderer of my poor friend. 
She had hastened to patch up her quarrel, no doubt in order to prove 
that the cause in which the poet had been killed was utterly chimerical. 

Indeed, this banker was attired with a perfection to which no 
poet can ever soar. 





Strong and active, his broad shoulders and small waist were those 
of an accomplished gentleman. His tiny, tiny, tiny hat with a broad 
brim ; his little fringe of hair in front; his great open eyes ; his 
plain eye-glass ; his little straight whiskers; his moustache dishevelled 
at the tips ; his straight dog collar, opening about a finger’s breadth ; 
his blue necktie, with white spots; his chamois vest; his white 
waistcoat, with violet stripes; his tight short blue trousers; his 
pointed varnished boots with the white uppers ; his yellow gloves ; 
the little slate-coloured overcoat he carried on his arm; and the 
crutch-handled umbrella, that slim umbrella which he was so careful 
always to hold exactly two hands lengths from the top; were utterly 
blameless in the eyes of the severest critic. 

As for the lady, her toilet, which I was able to admire in spite of 
the increasing darkness, was a delicious symphony of white and 
flesh-tinted Surat. Her broad collar of Valenciennes; the tight 
body, laced in front and ending in a point before and behind ; the 
little close-fitting panier, and the short skirt with little alternate 
flounces of Surat and Valenciennes all the way down, were beyond 
praise. Her very broad sash of pink silk worked with white 
flowers was fastened behind a little to the left, in a bow whose ends 
hung down below the level of the knee. On her woven straw hat 
was a bow to match that on her dress ; and like a graceful sonnet of 
spring bloomed the poetry of her white shoes and her pink stockings. 

Hastily I concealed myself in the shadow, just as the lovers came 
up and caught sight of the dying swan. 

“Oh! look, Edmund,” said Caroline, “there is the bird you killed. 
When we were in the garden just now, and I asked you to shoot, I 
thought I saw a goose; I never thought it was a swan.” And, as just 
at this moment the swan expired, she added, with a little pout expres- 
sive of the least possible annoyance, “Oh, poor thing !” 

“My dearest,” said Loriol, “this garden belongs to my friend, 
Adhémar Clomes, who will not be put out about such a trifle. If he 
likes I will pay him for his bird, and that will end the matter. Be- 
sides, you mustn’t mind about a swan. The heron is a bird of 
quality, and kings at one time deemed him worthy to be the quarry of 
the noble falcon ; the thrush is a bird of quality, because it looks so 
like an academician. Even the canary is good form, being an emblem 
of the young man of good family brought up by maiden aunts; 
but the swan has the bad taste to remind us of Virgil, and of poetry 
that has been happily abolished and swans are not at all good form.” 

Caroline Aspe did not understand a word of her friend’s speech, 
as indeed she never understood a single word of anything; yet, 
as she wished to seem intelligent, she gave a little nod of assent 
and began to dig a hole in the sand with the tip of her pink parasol, 
trimmed with Valenciennes; and in a tone of conviction in her 
pretty voice, whose idiocy would disarm the most terrible of 
avenging angels she repeated— 

“Swans are not at all good form.” 


THE END. 








THE WOLVERHAMPTON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


WOLVERHAMPTON, September 18.—The institution of a musical 
festival in this town is growing in importance, owing to the judicious 
perseverance exercised by its promoters and supporters. From 1852 
to 1868 the celebration was confined to a single day every three 
years ; since 1868, the Triennial Festival has occupied two days. The 
committee were not prepared to further extend the period this year, 
but the progress made in musical enterprise is not the less evident in 
another direction, for Wolverhampton now commissions musicians 
to write special works for production in her Agricultural Hall. Dr. 
Swinnerton Heap and Mr. Frederick Corder were the English com- 
posers who were this year asked to supply choral works for the 
Festival. Two full days’ rehearsal was given to the principal matter 
of the programme, and it was therefore all the more disappointing 
to find that, with so much care bestowed on the modern music, the 
preparation of the Messiah left much to be desired. Under these 
circumstances, there is no need to dwell upon this unfortunate opening 
,0 an otherwise successful festival. That the solo singing was above. 
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the level of the rest of the performance may be imagined when 
Madame Valleria, Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Piercy, 
and Mr. Santley are named. 

The evening concert, introducing a new work, was well attended. 
Dr. Swinnerton Heap’s Zhe Maid of Astolat had the advantage of an 
excellent rendering from the combined forces of band, chorus, and 
soloists (Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Trebelli, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Watkin Mills). The Arthurian legend, which Mr. Desmond Ryan 
has skilfully adapted to musical purposes, is an appropriate subject 
for a cantata, and Dr. Swinnerton Heap has not failed to take advan- 
tage of some of the picturesque possibilities surrounding the story, 
from the jousts and martial adventures of the knights to the spirits of 
the river, whose peaceful music forms a striking contrast to the bold 
choruses of the active and warlike heroes of the legend. The cantata 
will most likely become popular with our choral societies and the 
amateurs who support them. For though not original in treatment 
it is easy to sing, and pleasing when well sung. 

Friday’s selection of music attracted a larger audience than even 
the Messiah. Dvorak’s Stabat Mater is evidently taking its place 
among the standard works of modern sacred music. Its performance 
at Wolverhampton was most creditable to all concerned ; the solos 
being entrusted to Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Trebelli, Mr. Lloyd, 
and Mr. Watkin Mills. Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, and Men- 
delssohn’s Lauda Sion concluded the morning’s performance. In 
the evening, Mr. Corder’s new cantata, Zhe Bridal of Triermain was 
given for the first time. A full analysis of this important work 
has already been given in our columns, it only remains to be said 
that the execution of it at Wolverhampton was thoroughly satisfactory, 
and elicited the cordial admiration of the audience, who called and 
recalled its composer and conductor several times. The principals 
appearing in this cantata were Madame Valleria, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Mr. Piercy, and Mr. Santley. Madame Valleria was very successful 
in her solos, singing with great fire, and creating a marked effect 
upon her audience. The contralto song “In lofty hall,” admirably 
sung by Miss Hilda Wilsun, was redemanded. Mr. Santley was in 
excellent voice, and Mr. Piercy did well in the concerted music. 
If Wolverhampton will turn to good account the three years which 
will elapse before the next festival, even better results than those 
already obtained may be expected. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE BAYREUTH 
FESTIVAL, 1886. 


A RETROSPECT. 


THE Bayreuth Festival performances of 1886, which termi- 
nated on the 2oth ult, have already been the theme of much 
and prominent comment. Certain points, open to criticism, 
have not escaped it—some occasional shortcomings in the 
general execution of Parsifa/, the defective intonation of one 
or two heavily taxed singers, the inadequacy of one repre- 
sentative of Brangine, the failure of the successors of 
Scaria in the part of Gurnemanz to equal his original im- 
personation. Against these must be set the special features 
of interest of the present series—the new birth, so to speak, of 
Tristan und Isolde, here produced with really ideal perfection ; 
the first assumption by Herr Vogl of the part of Parsifal, 
whilst the general excellence has unquestionably been 
such as to redouble the fervent desire of all art lovers 
for the continued prosperity of Wagner’s great enter- 
prise. Assuredly, when the history of the music drama of 
our century comes to be written, it will contain no more 
remarkable record than that of the Bayreuth theatre, in- 
augurated ten years ago amid the scoffs and scepticism, or, 
at best, the half-hearted, perplexed admiration of all but a 
few, derided as sectarians, an unpopular clique. Loud and 
confident were the prophesies spoken by leading voices: “It 
is impossible to conceive that the Trilogy should ever travel 
beyond Bayreuth;” “how lamentable to find a musician of 
genius, such as Wagner is, abandoning the beaten track for 





the rough roads he has chosen.” He was condemned as “an 
innovator, whose schemes will be confined to the narrow 
limits of the small town he has selected for his undertaking ; ” 
his theatre as “erected under local not cosmopolitan con- 
ditions,” whilst, as for the Ring, it wou'd “never get beyond 
the summit of its mountain home.” A decade has since 
elapsed, and the Trilogy, triumphantly successful at Bayreuth, 
has been performed on all the chief German stages, in 
London, in New York Scarce a musical student but #has 
had ample opportunity of becoming acquainted with it, and 
wherever represented it has never failed to create the deepest 
impression. Meantime, the interest in the Bayreuth “ Muster” 
performances, freshly stimulated by the production of Parsifal 
in 1882, was intensified by the repetitions in 1883-4, till this 
tenth anniversary reached, the performances opened again toa 
crowded house of some 2,000 spectators. Independent though 
the festival is of court favour, it draws hither the Crown 
Prince, the representatives of the royal houses of Meinigen, 
Hesse, Wurtemburgh, and Mecklenburgh, whose presence helps 
to impart a national character to the gathering, whilst the 
large foreign contingent among the audience testifies that its 
artistic attractions are of a higher, universal, not local 
order; and that Wagner is German, as Shakespeare is 
English, with strong national idiosyncrasies, no doubt, but 
that his dominant qualities and highest excellences appeal 
equally to all mankind. It is significant that neither the 
tragic fate of the lamented king Louis, nor even the shadow 
of death cast over Bayreuth itself by the passing away, during 
the festival, of its most illustrious visitor, Franz Liszt, had 
power materially to affect the proceedings. It was as though 
the influence of Wagner's deathless works of art were silently 
asserting their claim to transcend and outlast that of the most 
eminent, the most powerful personalities. Yes, the Bayreuth 
Festival has become an institution, part of the art heritage 
which the younger generation take for granted, now that the 
enterprise, once denounced as a monstrous whim, is every- 
where acknowledged to have been a felicitous inspiration. 

One may forgive the false prophets of 1876 for not having 
foreseen the production, by a composer already in the sixties, 
of such a masterpiece as Parstfal, and such a mighty accession 
of strength to the Festival Theatre, both through its incompar- 
able merit and its peculiar character, thanks to which it remains 
the monopoly of the Bayreuth stage ; a work that from the 
first silenced adverse criticism, affording it no hold whatsoever. 
It was a final answer to arguments concerning the unsuit- 
ability of mythical stories to the opera libretto, showing that 
all depends on the composer’s discernment in selection of 
materials, and his ability to deal with them in a masterly 
manner. The semi-allegorical figures in Parsifal are no 
mere shadows—abstractions—unreal and therefore unin- 
teresting ; but, despite their mythical extourage, themselves 
intensely natural and human, and endowed with that kind of 
added preternatural interest that pertains to the best poetic 
conceptions of the sort, and the daring that led Wagner here 
to seek for his effects in appealing to the most sacred religious 
instincts and spiritual emotions, the most time-hallowed 
associations—though unprecedented in modern dramatic art — 
vindicates itself anew each time that Parsifal is performed. 
No spectator but must perceive and allow that the torch of 
truly inspired genius can illumine and sanctify afresh the 
holiest things—things that a baser hand could only profane. 
One is felt as worship, the other would be sacrilege. 

The juxtaposition, on the Bayreuth stage, of two such 
vividly contrasting works as Parsifal and Tristan, has re- 
awakened the world to the extraordinarily extensive scope 
of Wagner's imagination. The promised addition of the 
Meistersinger, where perfection is reached in a totally different 
field, would, if fulfilled, further magnify this impression. And 
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looking on to the possible conjectured future of the Bayreuth 
theatre, one is tempted to dream of a Wagner cycle some day, 
similar to that at Munich in 1881, when a series of the com- 
poser’s works was represented, from Rienzi to Tristan, and 
certainly, among the master’s great conceptions, that of the 
Ideal Theatre at Bayreuth is not the one for which the world 
has least to thank him. Of how many of its unusual features, 
criticized and condemned in their turn, does each year bring 
out more clearly the wisdom and good sense. The remoteness 
of Bayreuth, popularized though the festival has become, must 
continue, so to speak. to weed the audience of the mere idlers 
who in capitals resort to the theatre as an agreeable lounge, 
but to whom the test here offered is happily prohibitive. The 
placing of the building itself, a mile out in the country, away 
from the haunts of men and their contaminating vulgarizing 
influence, is a feature of greater import than appears on the 
face of it. The construction of the theatre, other obvious 
advantages apart, by permitting of its instantaneous clearance, 
removes the shadow of excuse for any approach to the 
ridiculous, yet disgraceful sauve guz peut with which English 
audiences do not hesitate to ruin the effect of a play, directly 
the end is in sight. Under these exceptionally favourable 
circumstances it is no wonder if the Bayreuth artists acquit 
themselves to extraordinary advantage. The readiness of the 
greatest of them to assist in these representations, and sub- 
ordinate personal considerations to the excellence of the 
whole, is conspicuous as ever, their energy unrelaxed, and 
the variations in the cast alone, lend to the series an ever 
varying interest. Thus on one occasion, we have Parsifal 
with Winkelmann, the original representative in the title 7é/e 
to Fraulein Malten’s Kundry. On the next the parts are filled 
by Gudehus and Frau Materna—the next by Vogl and 
Materna, then Vogl and Malten, and so on—the way to 
set forth the fullest possibilities of each 7é/e, which the 
artistic finish of one singer, the splendid voice of another, the 
dramatic intention of the third will by turns bring into 
special prominence. Thus Herr Vogl, beyond his _pre- 
decessors, appears to have seized the extraordinary oppor- 
tunities the vé/e—in its deep significance—offers for subtle 
dramatic presentation. The legendary figure of Parsifal is so 
beautiful, that in any form it cannot fail to strike and attract. 
What is remarkable about Wagner’s conception is that in his 
hands this mythical hero, this stainless knight, through the 
accentuation of his human characteristics—impetuosity, ignor- 
ance, credulity—preserves throughout a strong hold on human 
sympathy and interest, as a true picture of a free and noble 
nature, liable to error but preserved from falling, through the 
superior strength of its generous compassionate impulses. 
More might be said of Kundry and Amfortas, legendary 
beings that owe more to Wagner’s treatment, in whose hands 
they become striking figures, infinitely suggestive and touching 
in their different ways. His Kundry is virtually a creation. 
With regard to the comparative excellence of her different 
representatives, there seems room for varying opinions, but to 
us it would seem that just as Frau Materna has remained on 
the whole unapproachable as Brunnhilde, and Frau Sucher as 
Isolde, so in Kundry Fraulein Malten’s intensely forcible and 
sympathetic rendering best fulfils all the requisitions of this 
most original part. Much as has been written in praise of 
Parsifal, there is little doubt that it is destined to rise still 
higher in the world’s estimate. Repeated hearings confirm 
the first impression everyone must receive of the marvellous 
felicity of the composition. The first Act, for length, import- 


ance, and interest, is as good as an opera by itself, and the scene 
in the teruple of the Grail so stupendously impressive that, on 
the first hearing, overwhelmed by the novelty and striking force 
of the conception—as it were the last word of dramatic effect 
—you wonder what can possibly succeed it that shall be 





effective. The tremendous contrast offered by the second 
Act, the extraordinarily beautiful and striking chorus of the 
flower-maidens, and the subsequent scene between Parsifal and 
Kundry—this utterly novel presentation of a situation as old 
as the world’s history—confound conjecture by the keen im- 
pression they rouse of fresh admiration and wonder. 

It would then seem as if nothing could preserve the Third 
Act from falling into the dangers of an anti-climax, excite- 
ment having already reached its highest pitch, One more 
surprise, the unerring instinct of genius has prepared for us— 
the grand and welcome repose of the opening scene of Act III. 
The appeal is to sentiments of a higher order, a deeper note 
is struck, we are awed by the solemn sadness that pervades 
the picture of Parsifal’s long delayed triumphant return, the 
repentance of Kundry, and the rejoicings of Gurnemanz. 
Then through the musical and poetical enchantment of the 
Charfreitag’s-Zauber, the composer’s charmed hand leads us 
on, as through some magic gate, to the end, a marvellous 
climax, when, to the solace of the brotherhood, menaced 
with ruin, and of Amfortas stricken with the madness of 
despair, Parsifal appears with un hoped-for deliverance, bringing 
to an unspeakably impressive close as perfect and novel a 
work of art as modern tunes have produced. Parsifal is 
of all Wagner’s dramas the most universal in interests 
and characteristics; the types are at once new and 
old, whilst the musical and dramatic excellences are so 
welded together, that it is impossible, even in thought, to 
separate them. Had the Festival Theatre not been built for 
the Ring, it must assuredly have been erected for Parsifal, 
which offered even more cogent reasons for representation 
under such conditions as exist at Bayreuth alone, where 
artists of high standing and intelligence do not disdain to fill 
the smallest vé/es down to mere figurantes, where prime donne 
will sing in the choruses, and where an all-powerful, all- 
pervading spirit of musical and artistic enthusiasm swallows 
up jealousies and mercenary considerations, and the highest 
motives and impulses thus work without alloy of material or 
selfish interest. The artists, feeling that here they will be 
judged entirely on their own merits, have their faculties 
stimulated to the highest, and the hackneyed phrase of “ sur- 
passing themselves” acquires a new and literal meaning. 
This is the true explanation of the so-called “improvement ” 
in Frau Sucher’s Isolde and Herr Gudehus’s Tristan. The 
future presentation here of other works of Wagner’s will be 
eagerly looked forward to. Parsifal excepted, which so far 
cannot be performed out of Bayreuth, the sole object in the 
representations is to give, by dint of unstinted care, perfected 
study, and a picked cast, such ideal representations as 
imagination might treat one to, but which it is certainly not 
Wagner’s smallest honour to have realized for this generation. 
The results, though assured, have as yet only begun. But 
that the tree thus planted and which has already borne so much 
good fruit, is destined to bear much more in the future, is 
the conviction every visitor must bear away from the re- 
cently concluded festival. B. T. 





LISZT’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
A STUDY OF CHARACTER. 


(From the “ Fortnightly Review.” ) 
(Concluded from page 604.) 

In turning his attention to opera Liszt did not, however, 
forget his own favourite instrument. He gathered round him 
a group of young musicians, whom he not only taught to play, 
but whom he inspired with a serious love of all that is highest 





and purest in art, and who in their turn became the nucleus of 
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a new and powerful movement. As regards the piano, it is 
not too much to say that there is scarcely one of the famous 
players of our time who owes not part of his success to Liszt. 
From Biilow and Tausig down to Eugene d’Albert and 
Frederick Lamond, the young Scotch pianist who made his 
début in London last season, the list of his pupils includes a 
whole galaxy of distinguished names. It includes, unfor- 
tunately, also a number of mediocrities, who derive their only 
claim to attention from the stereotyped title “ éléve de Liszt,” 
put forward by them with the most unblushing self-assertion, 
although based frequently only upon the fact of their having 
been allowed to play once or twice before the master; for 
Liszt, being good-natured to a fault, refused access to few 
who had the assurance to claim it. 

In a still higher sense, the soil of Weimar, with its great 
traditions, was to prove a field of richest harvest. When 
Liszt settled there his friend Duverger wrote the prophetic 
words, “Cette place qui oblige Liszt 4 séjourner trois mois de 
année a Weimar, doit marquer pour lui la transition de sa 
carriére de virtuose a celle de compositeur.” This forecast was 
realized by the large number of important choral and orchestral 
works to which Liszt devoted the leisure hours of the remainder 
of his life, and on which his permanent fame must rest. 

In a personal sketch of this kind a detailed analysis of 
these vast designs would be obviously out of place; at the 
same time these works cannot be passed over in silence, for is 
is in them that the nature of the man appears quite as 
strikingly as in the history of his life. Liszt’s composition 
may be conveniently classed in five different groups. First 
come the shorter pianoforte works of his earlier days, consist- 
ing largely of arrangements of operatic airs, études, and other 
pieces, written for his immediate wants as a player, although 
excellent in their way, and, as regards the technical develop- 
ment of the instrument, “epoch-making,.” From these, how- 
ever, should be distinguished such original compositions, full 
of poetic feeling and individuality, as the Années de Pélerinage 
and the Consolations ; also the two pianoforte concerti which 
belong to a later period. Next come the “ Hungarian Rhap- 
sodies,” originally written for the piano, but transferred to the 
orchestra, and in that form immensely popular in England at 
the Richter and other concerts. It is in these pieces that 
Liszt has turned the gipsy melodies of his native country to 
artistic account in a manner which little, if at all, falls short of 
original genius, and has been imitated with more or less 
success by the composers of Russia, Norway, France, Scotland 
—in fact, of every country which possesses original forms of 
folksong and popular dance. Liszt’s profoundly religious 
feeling, on the other hand, has found expression in his great 
choral works of a sacred character, amongst which the Graner 
Messe is, perhaps, the most perfect, and the Legend of St. 
Elizabeth the most popular. In the latter the composer’s 
power and his weakness are shown side by side. The 
concerted piece known as the “ Rose Miracle” is a marvellous 
embodiment of mystic devotion, full of long-drawn melody, 
and developed from a simple germ to a climax of emotional 
intensity and musical beauty. On the other hand, the 
dialogue and other portions where dramatic force is required 
are little more than feeble imitations of Wagner’s manner, 
without grasp or concentration, and tending to prove Liszt’s 
wisdom in never attempting to write an opera. The fourth 
group comprises the Symphonic Poems and the two symphonies 
written in illustration of the Divina Commedia and of Goethe’s 
Faust. It is in these works that Liszt’s mastery over the 
orchestra as well as his claims to originality are chiefly shown, 
and with them his posthumous fame as a composer must stand 
or fall. It is here that he endeavours to transfer the so-called 
“poetic idea,” carried by Wagner to its ultimate dramatic 
consequences, to the domain of music pure and simple, The 





“classical forms” of the symphony are, as is well known, 
developed from the rhythmic germs of the dance and the 
march. Liszt endeavours to derive his form not from these 
outward suggestions, but from poetic symbolisms, such as the 
Lament of Tasso, Prometheus, or the masterpieces of Dante 
and Goethe already referred to. The idea, as all Liszt’s ideas, 
is full of beauty and psychological subtlety. Only two 
questions suggest themselves: Can the connection in the 
composer’s mind be ever brought home to the hearer’s mind 
in a sufficiently palpable manner, without the aid of actual 
stage-performance? Secondly, was Liszt’s creative power in 
the sphere of absolute music always sufficiently great to 
perform that task and to preserve his work from the changes 
of time and taste? These questions the future alone can 
answer ; in the meantime one cannot but acknowledge the 
high aim and the rare genius shown in many of these works. 
It finally remains to mention Liszt’s songs. In an article 
contributed to the Fortnightly Review more than twelve years 
ago, the present writer expressed the opinion that these short 
musical lyrics are amongst all the author’s compositions the 
most perfect of their kind, and to that opinion he adheres at 
the present day. The composer’s exuberant fancy was here 
confined within definite limits by the poem, and, moreover, the 
musical means to be employed were fully within the scope of 
his genius. Such songs as the simple lyrica! effusion Es muss 
ein Wunderbares sein, or that splendid picture of gipsy life 
Die drei Zigeuner, as vivid in its colouring as the Hungarian 
Rhapsodies themselves, are not likely to die as long as music 
as an art continues to exist. 

The subsequent events of the composer’s life can be passed 
over very briefly. Even after the resignation of his official 
position at Weimar, he made that town his residence for part 
of the year, dividing the remaining months between Budapest 
and Rome. In 1864 he took holy orders, being ordained in 
the chapel of the Vatican by his friend Cardinal Hohenlohe, 
He assumed, however, only the three first of the seven degrees 
of priesthood, and never, as at one time was rumoured, said 
mass or heard confession. His visit to this country in April 
last isin everybody’s memory ; its ostensible object was to 
witness a performance of his S¢. Elizabeth at St. James’s 
Hall, when Madame Albani sang the title-part. Besides this, 
he allowed himself, with his usual good-nature, to be lionized 
and dragged from concert to concert, and from assembly to 
assembly, and on more than one occasion sat down at the 
piano to the delight of his audiences. Those, however, who 
had heard him in his better days could not but perceive the 
change which even the last few years had brought. They had 
made him an old man. His eyesight was considerably 
impaired, his gait had lost its elasticity, and his playing—for 
instance at the Grosvenor Gallery—was only a very feeble 
reflex of former achievements. To his friends the news of his 
death at Bayreuth on the 31st of July came therefore scarcely 
as a surprise. Neither was it much to be grieved at except in 
a personal sense. Liszt had done his work and had reaped 
the fruit thereof. The gift of euthanasia, so much desired by 
the ancients, was, moreover, granted to him. He died 
surrounded by his family and his friends, and in a place 
which, although not the scene of his own triumphs, was 
identified with a phase of his nature even more noble and 
more exceptional than his own creative and executive efforts. 
Amongst those for whom he worked there was none he loved 
more and none worthier of his love than Wagner. This fact 
has, as it were, been emphasized by the locality of his death, 
and it will be remembered by the pilgrims who, after having 
visited the secluded and inscriptionless tombstone -in the 
garden of Wahnfried, will wend their way to the Bayreuth 


Cemetery and lay a wreath on the tomb of Liszt. 
A MUSICAL CRITIC. 
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THE LATE MR. JOHN L. HATTON. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. John Liphot Hatton, at 
Margate, on Monday last, at the age of 77. He was quite well up to 
within a few minutes of his death. Suddenly he complained of a 
pain across his chest, and on his collar being loosened he sighed 
twice and was gone. This well-known English composer was 
born in Liverpool in the year 1809, and as a musician was almost 
entirely self-taught. At the age of 23 he came to London and 
soon made his mark as a composer. His operetta, Zhe Queen of 
the Thames, was brought out at Drury Lane in 1844; another, 
Pascal Bruno, was produced under his superintendence at Vienna in 
the same year. Mr. Hatton’s connection with the Princess’s Theatre, 
which was then under the management of Mr. Charles Kean, led 
him to devote himself to the composition of several works of 
dramatic music, amongst which were incidental music to Macbeth, 
Sardanapalus, an overture and entr’actes to Faust and Marguerite, 
King Henry VIII. Pizarro, The Merchant of Venice, etc. ; but it is 
in his songs that his name will live as an English composer of great 
merit. In these compositions Mr. Hatton knew how to keep the 
mean between the style which aims only at being popular and that 
abstruse method which cannot but repel the amateur. His lyrics, 
often wedded to poetry of a high class, have every quality of 
imagination and good workmanship to recommend them. Such an in- 
spiration as “To Anthea,” with Herrick’s words, widely known through 
the singing of Mr. Santley, is deservedly popular, and few English 
songs can compare with it as an inspired work of art in a nutshell. 
Mr. Hatton’s son is a pupil of Dr. Hans von Biilow, and has already 
appeared in public in the capacity of a pianist. The funeral takes 
place to-day (Saturday) at Kensal Green, the train with the body 
being timed to arrive at Victoria about 11. 
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SONGS. 








Beethoven’s Songs, Vol. 1. 


: ? Translated by Rev. Dr, Troutbeck Novello 
Biter bit, The eee ae a : Henry Pontet Morley 
Burns’ Poems. 10 Songs ... ...George J. Bennett Novello 
Childie ves me ... A. H, Behrend Morley 
Game of Tennis, The Harriet Kendall Hopkinson 
Gipsy Song, A oi Frank Austin Ambrose 
Goblin, The ... oe Gustav Ernest Hopkinson 
Last Tryst, The... ... E. Verano Ascherberg 
Maiden’s Challenge, A Ciro Pinsuti Morley 
Our Little Darling ... ... B. Tours ... Lucas 
Sentry, The .. ‘“ Lovell Phillips ... Ascherberg 
Songs, Six Erskine Allon Music Pub. Co. 


1.Blame not my lute. 


} 4. On his lady’s hand. 
2. On his lady’s unkindness. 


5. The forsaken lover. 


; 3. At Liberty. 6. Forget not yet. 

Sweetheart . - E. J. Troup tee ... Lucas 
Unless ” ” 
Vanished Years Seymour Smith Ashdown 
Watching the Embers Ciro Pinsuti Morley 
Whistle my Lads Charles Vincent Hopkinson 

PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
Aurora, Morceau de Salon... Mrs. Fussell Ambrose 
Fleur, de ma vie oes .«» Seymour Smith Ashdown 
Marche Ecclesiastique ...H. C. Hutchinson «- King 
Réve D’Amour one ue ‘ Hoffman Ashdown 
Shakesperian Sketches... 5 we Frank Adlam - King 
Spindler. Pianoforte Albums, Nos. 17, 18, 
and I9 ... ; aS Edited by Berthold Tours Novello 
Tarantella ... sep se ep ia . Hoftman Ashdown 
CONCERTED MUSIC. 
(INSTRUMENTAL.) 
Tarantelle. Violin and Pianoforte C. Hering .++ Lucas 
VOCAL DUETS, TRIOS, PART SONGS, &c. 

Duets, Six, for Soprano and Contralto ... F, H. Cowen N 
Duets, Six, for Soprano and Contralto ... ... Oliver King we 
Pine Tree, A toe a se Rubinstein tee w+ Lucas | 
Sing who Sings... pe E. Wolferstan one ay 
Venetian Gondola Song ... Rubinstein... 








PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


SATURDAY, Sept. 25.—10 a.m.: Service (Bridge), in G; Anthem, 
‘The sacrifice of God,” No. 451 (Ps. li, 17), Horsley. 3 p.m. : Service 
(Ebdon), in C ; Anthem, “ Lead, kindly Light,” No. 694, Stainer. 

SUNDAY, Sept. 26 (Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity).—10 a.m. : 
Service (Garrett), in F ; Continuation, Smart ; Hymn, after 3rd 
Collect, 263. 3 p.m.: Service (Garrett), in F; Anthem, “Fear not, G 
land,” No. 416 (Joel ii., 21), Goss ; Hymn, after 3rd Collect, 264. 





Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


The Finsbury Park Choral Association has issued a prospectus giving 
a sketch of the work before it during the approaching season. The first 
gathering of the Association and their friends, in the form of a conver- 
sazione at the Holloway Hall, is fixed for October 7. The first of the 
subscription concerts will be given on December 9, when Mr. Gaul’s 
Holy City, and Mr. Cummings’s Fairy Ring will be performed, with 
Madame Clara Samuell. Miss Emily Davies, Madame Isabel Fassett, 
Mrs. W. J. Davey, Mr. John Robert, and Mr. W. G. Forington as soloists. 

’ The concerts for the poor inaugurated last year by the City School of 
Mnsic have just been resumed, and the first concert of the present season 
took place last week, at Christ Church Schools, Spitalfields, of which 
parish the Rev. R. C. Billing is the Rector and Rural Dean. 
The neighbourhood is densely populated, and the audience, which was 
most appreciative throughout, was largely drawn from the inhabitants of 
the adjacent lodging-houses. Special mention should be made of the 
songs contributed by Miss Minnie Buer and Miss May Waldram, both of 
whom well deserved the applause they received. Messrs. A. H. Collier 
and R. S. Meynell gave some favourite songs, while Mr. T. S. Newell's 
recitation of Tennyson’s “ Revenge ” was highly creditable. The pianists 
were Mrs. H. A. Brown and Miss Fannie Childe, and the evening passed 
off most satisfactorily. The Earl of Pembroke, Lady William Lennox, 
Lady Revelstoke, and Mr. Cyril Flower, M.P.. have become patrons of 
these concerts, which it is proposed shall be held as frequently as possible 
in various centres of the eastern and poorer districts of London. Help is 
much needed to carry on the work, the results of which, so far, have been 
very gratifying, and the assistance of professionals and first-class amateurs 
will be gladly welcomed. 

Indiana, the new comic opera from the pen of M. Audran, is said to 
be progressing favourably, and is to be produced at Manchester early 
in October. It will immediately afterwards be put on at the Avenue 
Theatre. 

Peppina, a new comic opera which was to have been produced at 
Toole’s Theatre, will not be seen just at present, the venture having fallen 
through. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BIRMINGHAM, September 20.—Messrs. Harrison will this week issue 
to the public their scheme for the approaching season of the popular 
subscription concerts, which have already become so famous throughout 
the country. If 2’union fait la force, Messrs. Harrison may justly be 
congratulated on having massed together the best available artistic 
talent of the day. The most welcome novelty to all true lovers of music 
is the engagement of Dr. Hans Richter’s band for the first concert of the 
series, which will take place on Monday evening, October 25. This will 
be its first appearance in Birmingham. The principal vocalists on that 
occasion will be Miss Hope Glenn (who made her first successful appear- 
ance at these concerts) and Mr. Edward Lloyd. The series will consist, 
as usual, of four concerts, of which the first and fourth are to be or- 
chestral. Mr. Charles Hallé and his celebrated band being the chief 
attraction for the fourth and last. The names of artists already engaged 
are subjoined:—Soprani, Madame Albani, Miss Robertson, Madlle. 
Antoinette Trebelli; contralti, Madame Patey, Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, Miss Hope Glenn; tenori, Mr. Sims Reeves. Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Orlando Harley; bassi, Mr. Santley, Mr. Frederick King, 
and Signor Foli; soli pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé, Miss Olson, and 
Miss Fanny Davies; soli violin, Madame Norman-Neruda, Signor Pasini, 
and Miss Nettie Carpenter ; solo violoncello, Mr. Hollmann; solo double- 
nee Signor Bottesini ; conductors, Messrs. Wilhelm Ganz and Sidney 

aylor. 

DERBY CHORAL UNION.—Mr. T. Tallis Trimnell, Mus. Bac., having 
resigned the post of conductor to this society in order to accept the 
appointment of organist to St. Mary’s, Bishop Auckland, N.Z., the 
members have unanimously elected Mr. C. Hancock, Mus. Bac., as his 
successor, Last year’s operations resulted in a deficit, but a special 
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subscription was made, with the result that the coming season will be 
commenced with a balance of £40 in hand. The works which wil: be 
produced are Jephtha, T: he Creation, and Elijah. 


The Jrish Builder of Sept. 15 gives an illustration of the New Grand 
Concert Hall in Dublin. now almost finished. It has been erected on the 
site of the old Theatre Royal, in Hawkins and Poobeg Streets. The 
frontage is in the Italian style of architecture, and the same style has 
been adopted for the interior of the hall. The auditorium is divided into 
three parts, z.¢., the body of the hall, with seating accommodation for 
1,400 persons ; the balcony, on the first level, for 500 or 600 ; and the 
gallery, on the second level at end of hall only, for 450._ The platform 
measures 48 ft. 6 in. wide, and 44 ft. deep. The entire length from the 
wall behind the platform to the back wall of the gallery is 184 ft. The 
hall will be lighted with 32 star lights, arranged with electric flash burners, 
so that they can be lighted instantaneously. There will be fifteen entrance 
and egress doors, five in front and five on each side. The probability of 
the hall being ultimately converted into a theatre has been taken into 
consideration by the architect, Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A. (who designed the 
Gaiety Theatre), with the result that the transformation can be effected 
with comparative ease. The proprietor of the new concert hall is Mr. 
Michael Gunn. 

GLasGow.— The thirty-third season of the City Hall Saturday Concerts 
commenced on Saturday, Sept. 18. A large audience assembled in the 
hall, and after a few remarks from the chairman the concert began. The 
following were the artists: Miss Adelaide Mullen, soprano (her first 
appearance in Scotland); Miss A. Ehrenberg, contralto; Miss Rose 
Lynton, violinist ; Mr. Arthur Thompson, tenor, who created a great 
furore at the St. Andrew's Hall concerts last year; Mr. W. H. Burgon, 
bass; Mr. Alfred Leighton, reader; and Mr. F. W. Bridgman at the 
pianoforte.—On Saturday evening, Sept. 18, Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s Opera 
Company in Zhe Mikado concluded a successful engagement at the 
Royalty Theatre. The artists were Messrs. Allen Morris, C. Hildesley, 
G. Thorne, J. Danvers, G. Gordon, and Mesdames Ethel Pierson, Haidee 
Crofton, S. Symons, and Fanny Edwards. Mr. Allen Morris and Miss 
Fanny Edwards were the two principals in Pafzence, during their former 
visits. 

MANCHESTER.—The Carl Rosa Company have been giving successful 
performances of Don Giovanni and The Bohemian Girl at the Prince’s 
Theatre here. 


WORCESTER.—Mr. Spark announces a series of three concerts to be 
given in the Public Hall of this city. Some well-known and admired 
artists are to appear in each programme, including, amongst others, 
Madame Valleria, Miss Mary Davies, Madame Patey, Messrs. Sidney 
Tower, Barrington Foote, Signor Foli, Herr Poznanski, M. Tivadar 
Nachez, and Signor Tito Mattei. 


FOREIGN. 


Philipp Riifer’s new opera, Mer/in, will be produced under Radecke’s 
direction at the Berlin Royal Opera House. The cast is as follows: 
Fraulein Lola Beeth (Viviane) ; Frau von Voggenhuber (Ginevra) ; Herr 
Rothmihl (Merlin), Herr Betz {King Arthur), &c.—Suppé, the composer 
of Fatinitza, has just completed a new work called Joseph Haydn, which 
will be represented at the Josephstadt Theatre, Vienna, on the inaugura- 
tion of the monument to Haydn.—-The Russian opera company at Moscow 
will give a new opera, Zarass-Boulba, by Kaschperow, as well as two of 
the novelties of the last St. Petersburg season, Soloview’s Cordelia and 
Boris Scheel’s Tamara, with a revised version of Tschaikowsky’s Vakoula. 
—M. Emile Mathieu has just completed his opera, for which he has written 
the words as well as the music, and it will come under the consideration 
of Messrs. Dupont and Lapissida, the directors of the Brussels Thé&tre 
de la Monnaie.—Rubinstein’s sixth symphony is now ready for the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus. It has been performed in private at St. Petersburg, and, 
according to the account of one of the audience, is a work of great merit; 
fresh, vigorous, and broad in character. It is divided into four move- 
ments of great variety ; the first is built on classical models, the Andante 
is melodious and sweet, the Scherzo particularly difficult and fantastic, 
and the Finale introduces and handles Russian themes. Its principal 
theme is broad and melancholy, and a most attractive episode is intro- 
= where the strings are employed as an enormous band of da/a- 

as. 


BRUSSELS.—The tenor, M. Sylva, has recovered froin his indisposi- 
tion, and at last Robert le Diable has been given at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie. The convalescent received a tumultuous welcome from the 
audience, who were glad to find that his voice had lost nothing of its 
power and beauty. Mlle. Martini made her dédu¢ as Alice, and gave a 
careful and intelligent representation of her part. 


PARIS, September 19.—M. Lassalle has been cordially welcomed back 
at the Opéra in Gutllaume Tell. Arevival of Der Freischiitz is in prepara- 
tion, with M. Delmas as Gaspard, whose aédu¢ will be an affair of great 
interest to those who have heard him sing at the Conservatoire com- 
petitions, or who have read the praises in the French vapers of his talent, 
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mingled with warnings as to his choice of parts, which, the critics say, 
should not be too profoundly bass. A complete stranger, Signora Sarolta, 
will also appear in the same opera as Annette. It was sixty-two years 
ago next Tuesday that “Der Freischiitz, ar the seven bullets,” was pro- 
duced in London.—There is talk of a new opera by M. Benjamin Godard, 
with a libretto founded upon Victor Hugo’s “ Ruy Blas,” to be written (by 
the authorization of M. Lock~oy, acting for the poet’s family) by MM. 
Détroyat and Armaud. Another of Victor Hugo’s dramas, “Zaire,” will 
be worked up into an operatic libretto by M. Louis Besson, and set to 
music by M. de La Nux, the winner of the Grand Pris de Rome, by order 
of the Minister of Fine Arts—The three boxes, at the Grand Opera, 
which had been left vacant for a short time since the exile of the Orleans 
Princes from France, have beén now sublet to three financiers. The 
American bankers, Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Munroe, have rented res- 
pectively those formerly occupied by the Comte de Paris and the Duc de 
Nemours, while the Duc d’Aumale’s box, on a lower tier, has fallen to 
Baron Hirsch.—A large audience gathered at the Opéra Comique for the 
revival of Mignon. Madlle. Simonnet made a very sympathetic Mignon, 
M. Taskin was a good Lothario, M. Mouliérat took the part of Wilhelm. 
M. Tauffenbergen’s début in Fra Diavolo was very successful. The 
enterprising manager, M. Carvalho, has engaged a brilliant Roumanian 
singer, Madlle. Irena de Wladaia, for three years.—The first 
piano which left Erard’s manufactory (1799) is in the market. 
It was bequeathed by the daughter and heiress of Garat the singer to 
M. Blavet, with instructions to sell it for the benefit of the poor of her 
native city.—Joachim is to be heard at the Chatelet Concerts next 
January ; and he will give some extra concerts at the Salle Erard. 
It is expected that he will be assisted in these by M. de Ahna, Herren 
Wirth, and Haussmann, forming with him a splendid quartet. A young 
violinist, named Lauret, is also to appear during the season at M. 
Colonne’s concerts ; he was heard twenty years ago in Paris, when only 
fourteen, and then obtained a great success.—The following remarks by 
M. Lenoir on the statue of Berlioz to be inaugurated next month are the 
result of an “interview” between the sculptor and a reporter of the 
Voltaire. “The idea which has dominated my design,” said M. Lenoir,” 
has been the demonstration of Berlioz’s combined qualities of composer 

and conductor. I have depicted him standing beside a desk, on which he 
is leaning his arm: his hand supports his thoughtful head. I drew 
my ideas for this from Berlioz’s memoirs and correspondence, in 

which the cares of the executant appear side by side with the pre- 

occupations of the creative mind. For the features I have made use 

of various photographs, and of his portrait by Courbet. In all these 

representations of the master one can trace the same peculiarity. The 

eyes are grave, the brow wrinkled, the lips compressed—all signs of a 

troubled mind, which I have sought to express, and which I have em- 

phasized by the pose of the head. I have also gone for advice to old 

friends of Berlioz, among others to M. Alexandre and Mme. Massart. As 

I advanced in my work the composer’s friends came to assist me by their 

recollections, and their help has been very valuable to me.” 


NEw YORK, Sept. 4.—The operettas which were mentioned in last 
week’s account of New York music have been all unsuccessful. The 
fiasco in the three cases may have been of different degrees of complete- 
ness, thus, Zhe Maid and the Moonshiner was withdrawn in a few days, 
while Soldiers and Sweethearts still holds the boards. The chief attrac- 
tions of this comic opera lie in the acting of Mr. Henry Donnelly as an 
Irish soldier, and in the singing by Miss Drew of a ballad in a pheno- 
menally low contralto voice, in fact she might be called a tenor singer. 
Miss Drew has the good taste to use this extraordinary organ in a quiet 
and unaffected way. The novelty this week has been Josephine Sold by 
her Sisters, the music by M. Victor Roger. Wallack’s Theatre was 
crowded with a fashionable audience for the first performance of this 
comic opera, in New York. Of the plot the less said the better, it is a 
tissue of absurdities, and the retention of Biblical names is in the worst 
possible taste. Considered musically, the work has some pleasing features. 
The themes often strike the hearer as being a burlesque of Meyerbeer’s 
and Verdi’s music. Madame Mathilde Cottrelly’s delivery of a song 
called “ Pretty bird, fly farther,” was a clever and audacious performance, 
and met with a storm of laughter and applause. In this number the most 
various and extreme styles of Italian and German opera, of old-fashioned 
gavotte measure and modern dance music are brought together, and 
Madame Cottrelly mastered the expression of each, supplementing the 
liveliness of the scene by a little dancing, and animated gestures. Mr. De 
Wolf Hopper was another of the company who showed himself equal to 
the task of making the most of the situations. The dédut of Mr. Eugene 
Esperance Oudin was another success. Mr. Oudin has been beard in 
England in music of another kind; his friends in the old world and the 
new must now give him credit for considerable histrionic ability, besides 
an excellent method of vocalization. Miss Emily Soldene and Miss 
Parker both distinguished themselves, in fact the company was excellent, 
and it is a pity the piece was so little worthy the exponents.—The sad 
and sudden death ot Mr. Charles Perkins, by a carriage accident, deprives 
the Handel and Haydn Society (Boston) of their president. His loss will 
be felt in other branches of art and science. Mr. Perkins was the first 
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American elected a member of the section of Jed/es lettres in the French 


Academy. His literary work comprises some volumes on Italian 
sculptors, and he has recently been engaged upon an exhaustive treatise 
entitled the Cyclopzedia of American Art. 

The following works are promised ac the forthcoming Worcester 
(Massachussetts) Musical Festival : Judas Maccabeus, The Redemption, 
Arminius by Max Bruch, Toggenburg by Rheinberger, and The Naiad 
by Rubinstein. The festival was to begin on Monday, September 20, 
and continue until Friday evening. 

The impresario, Herr Jules Sachs, will arrange a series of scenic per- 
formances of excerpts from Wagner’s works, to make tours in Germany, 
Holland, and Switzerland, beginning next October. 

_ _Dr. von Bilow’s programme for the series of four Beethoven concerts 
in illustration of the development of the master’s genius in the treatment 
of the pianoforte, is arranged as follows : First concert—Sonata in A major, 
Op. 2, No. 2(1795), Sonatain F major, Op. 10, No. 2(1797), twelve Varia- 
tions on a Russian dance-tune (1796), Sonata Pathétique in C minor, 
Op. 13 (1798), Sonata in E, Op. 14, No. 1 (1799), Sonata in G, Op. 14. 
No. 2, six Variations on an original theme in F, Op. 34 (1802), Sonata in D, 
Op. 28 (1801). Second concert—The two Fantasia Sonatas in E flat 


\ 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


major and C sharp minor, Op. 27 (18:1). fifteen Variations and a Fugue | 


in E flat major, Op. 35 (1802), Sonata in E flat major, Op. 31, No. 3 
(1803) ; thirty-two Variations on an original theme in C minor (1805.) 
Third concert—Sonata Apassionata in F minor, Op 57 (1806), Sonata in 
F sharp, Op. 78 (1809), Sanata Characteristique in E major. Op. 81 (1810), 
Fantasia, Op. 77 (1810), Sonata in E major, Op. 109 (1820), Sonata in 
A flat major, Op. 114 (1821), Sonata in C minor, Op. 111 (1822). Fourth 
concert—Sonata in A major, Op. 101 (1816), B major, Op. 106 (1819), and 
the thirty-three Variations on a Waltz by Diabelli, Beethoven’s last piano- 
forte piece, (1823). 


The loss to the orchestra of the Berlin Philharmonic Society by the | 


burning of the Curhouse at Scheveningen has been very great. Sixty 
instruments were destroyed, worth £750; and the library, completely 
burnt, was valued at £1500. 

_ The Mibelungen tetralogy has been repeated in Dresden and Munich, 
in accordance with the general wish. A short account of these per- 
formances, taken from the Mustkalisches Wochenbiatt, will appear in our 
next issue. 

_ At the public celebration of the jubilee of Herr Kindermann, who, out of 
his fifty years of operatic life, has now been forty years a member of the 
Munich Court Opera, the opera Waffenschmied, by Lortzing was given, 
with Herr Kindermann in the title part. The performance was one long 
triumph for this deservedly popular singer. 


The Festival Competition of orphéonistes, etc., at Saint Sebastian, was | 


held under the presidency of Gounod. Four thousand Spanish and 
French musicians took part in the competitions, which lasted nine hours, 
in the presence of 1200 people. The jury awarded the chief prize to the 
societies of Bordelaix and Toulouse, conducted by M. Laurent de Rillé. 
Ninety awards of different degrees were distributed altogether. 

DEATHS.—-At Berlin, a favourite and much-respected singer of operetta, 
Eugenie Erdéxy, who committed suicide in a fit of melancholy.—At 
Nice, a singer of the Bordeaux opera, Sophie Dorian, age 23. 
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4 GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


{ONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


FIFTH GRADE 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers, 
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By Appointments to “The Cambrics of Rosin- 
the Queen & Crown Pf) F KET son & CLEAVER have aworld- 
Princess of Germany, wide fame.”—Queen. 


sonst ==" HANDKERGHIEFS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address : “ LINEN,” BELFAST. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS, 

repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custcdy of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills .f Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares. and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXC=ED FIVE MILLIONS. 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent tu pay. Apply at 


the Office of the BiRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FRER- 

HOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 
The RIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on muplention. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROVT, Manager. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music. and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy Franklein and other 
successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


| London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLLiEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 


Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


JHE STOLBERG LOZENGE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 


“ Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard. —Punch, October a1, 1865, 








DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE. 





Actors, Singers, Clergymen. and all who are desirous of improving and invigorating their 

Voice for iinging or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will Be sufficient to 
| account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many 7 Testimonials from Patti, 
| Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c, Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd., by all Chemists throughout the 
| United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
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